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THE THEORIST: 


N@&. II. 
——=s 
*« Praife undeferved is fatire in difguife,” 


Notime is more degrading to human na~ 
ture, and yet no error more frequently adopted by pro- 
fefled Chefterfieldians, than fiattery; it is generally ac- 
companied by arrogance and pride which with lordly ve- 
hemence oppofe modefty, and extirpate thofe amiable 
traits, which adorn the charaéteriftic of our {pecies, 
and that are in themfelves, at once dignifying and orna- 
mental; its baleful influence has been experienced by 
numbers of the female fex, as it conduces to lure the 
attention from ufeful acquirements, and place it more 
particularly on the cultivation of exterior objeét:, 
which are comparatively frivolous, and unimportant. 
This ignoble principle when conipicuoutly predomi- 
nant, depreciates the poffeffor to an infignificancy, 
which makes him univerfally defpifed; grotefque com- 
p'iment and raillery at thofe of a tacit and referved dif- 
pofition, are highly fatisfactory to him, and to call thofe 
numbfculls, or illiterate boobies, who are uncapacitat- 
ed to vie with him in conceit and impudeace, is com- 
municative of fupreme pleafure. Gofliping, and the 


vein for trifling and ridiculous fete @ fete, are propenié _ 
Vol. I 
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ties ingrafted in his nature,which ftrongly indicate a fuper: 
ficial mind,. weak intellects, and fometimes a loofe heart. 
Exceptions to this rule,where then of good underitanding 
fail into the fame egregious practices, will perhaps be an 
argunient advanced by fome, to palliate its.cnormity ; 
but in every inftance, whether verified in the vulgar, or 
more refined clafs, it muft inevitably refleét difgrace to 
the character in whom it is centered, and throw a fhace 
over thofe virtues, which would otherwife engrofs po- 
pular eftcem. To recommend logic, or diy fubjcéts, as 
converfation fuiteble for the femaie fex, is foreign from 
my intention, and the reverfe of my fentiments ; but on 
the contrary, conceive it fhould be gnlivening, tinctured 
with volatility, and infufed with agreeable faliies of mer- 
riment, yet, fincerity ought never to be facrificed to the 
chimera of fancy, or to the indulgence of an indilcreet 
and romantic imagination. Not that praife juftly be- 
ftowed is unneteflary ; eulogy ought ever to exert 
itlelf in the caufe of merit, it inf{pires noble emulation, 
it gives energy to laudable enterprize, and roufes genius 
to the expanfion of her talents, all of which might oth- 
erwife have flept in dullnefs, torpitude and inaction. 
Thus far praife fhould be confidered as falutary, ‘but 
flattery is attended with pernicious, and fometimes fatal 
confequences, it wasa fubfervient artifice ufed by Satan, 
in the feduétion of our general mother; it is at the pre- 
fent day, too often ufed as a mean to rob virtue of its 
innocency, and as fuch, is the moft diabolieal of all of- 
fences. To diffimulate with thofe of whofe credulity we 
are fenfible, is a crime of the greateft magnitude, nor will 
heaven.ever fuffer it to efcane with impunity. To bring 
eternal difgrace upon a female, for the fake of a mo- 
ment’s lafcivious gratification, is an idea which human- 
ity recoily at, and demonftrates a favage heart, fufcepti- 
ble of the vileft impreflions. 

A charaéer of this defcription is admirably delineat- 
ed, in Otway’s celebrated tracedy of the Orphan ;—Po!- 
lydore after reiterated attempts to feduce the beautcous 
Monimis, (which met with repulfe and merited difap- 
pointinent) is fufpeéted by Chamont, who acdrefles his 
fifter in the following, beautiful, energetic ianguage, 
fraught with the livelieit exprefituns of folicitude, and tru- 
ly fublime. 
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« Teuft not a man, we are by nature falle, 
Difembling, fubtle, cruci and inconftant ; 

When a man talks of love with eantion trut him, 
Bur if he fwears, he'll certainly deceive thee. 


In this play i is exemplified the evil effects of lifteni 
to thofe felfith and unprincipled wretches, who ever ex 
uy in mifehievous coriduct, and take pride in diit.n- 

culfhing themfelves by ixaud and inium,. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER: 
—— et 
Not. 


p— ——_. —____ ____} 


** In the beginning, God niad= all things.” 


To the contemplative mind, what is more 
natural than to turn its thoughts on the creation 
of all things !—Surely, the Philofopher mutt trace 
caufes to their true fource, before he can apply 
juft principles to the events of NaTURE, or the fen- 
timents of MAN. 

In this No. he does not labor to ye 
is a world ; nor that it muft have hac ad a I 
he however, thinks it but juittog 
its creation ; and afterwards, to dete en ad t 
veftigation of the virtues and the vices, the fuper- 
ftitions and the follies of an animal, the moit con- 
fpicuous in the catalogue of nature. 

‘The comrencement of the hiftory of mankind 
is an wra tO which we muft ever look back with 
folemn veneration. Before the fun and the moon 
had begun their courfe; before the found of the 
human voice was heard, or the name of man was 
_—_ ; in the beginning God created the hea- 

en and the earth. ‘To a beginning of the work, 
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we are led back by every thing that now exifts ; by 
all hiftory, all records, all monuments of antiquity. 

In tracing the tranfactions of paft ages, we ar- 
rive at a period, which clearly indicates the infancy 
of the humanrace. We bchold the world peopled 
by degrees. We afcend to the origin of all thofe 
ufeful and neceffary arts, without the knowledge 
of which mankind could hardly fubfift. We dif- 
cern fociety and civilization arifing from rude be- 
ginnings in every corner of the earth, and gradual- 
ly advancing to the ftate in which we now find 
them ; all which afford plain evidence that there 
was a period when mankind began to inhabit and 
cultivate the earth. What is very remarkable, the 
moit authentic chronology and hiftory of moft na- 
tions coincide with the accounts of {cripture, and 
make the period during which the world has been 
inhabited by the race of man, not to extend beyond 
fix thoufand years 


To the ancient philofophers, creation from noth-- 


ing appeared an unintelligible idea. 

‘They maintained the eternal exiftence of mat 
eer, which they fuppofed to be modelled by the 
fovereign mind of the univerfe into the thing 
which gives it any title tothe authority of re- 
velation. ‘The dottrine of two felf-exiftent in- 
dependent principles, God and matter, the one 
active, the other pailive, is an hypothefis which 
prefents. difficulties to human reaton, at Icaft as 
yreat asthe creation of matter from nothing. Ad- 
hering then to the teftimony of {cripture, we be- 
lieve that inthe beginning God created, or from 
non-exiitence brought into being, the heaven and 
the carth. 

jut though there was a period when this 
globe did not exift, we have no reafon to think, 
that the wifdom and power of the Almighty wers 
then without exercife or employment. Boundlefs 
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is the extent of his dominion. Other globes and 
worlds, enl lightened by other funs, may then have 
occupied, as they will appear, the immenfe r regions 
of fpace. Numberlets orders of beings to us ua- 
known, people the wide extent of the univerfe ; 
and afford an endlefs variety of objects to the rul- 
ing care of the great Father of all. At length, in 
the courfe and progrefs of his government, there 
arrived a period when the earth was to be eatled 
into ex ftence. When the fignal moment, predet- 
finated from all eternity, was come, the Deity 
arofe in his might 5 and with a word created the 
world. What an illuftrious moment was that, 
when, from non-exiftence, there {prang at once in- 
to being, this mighty globe, on which fo manv mil- 
lions of creatures now dwell! No preparator y mez 
fures were required. No long circuit of means was 
employed. He ipake and it was done: He com-~ 
manded and it food fait. ‘The earth was at firft 
without form and void ; and darknefs was on the 
face of the deep. The Almighty furveyed the 
dark abyfs; and fixed boundsto the feveral divifions 
of nature. He faid, Let there be light, and there 
was light. ‘Then appeared the fea, and the dry 
Jand. The mountains rofe, and the rivers flow- 
ed. The fun and moon began their courfe ' in the 
fkics. Herbs and plants cloathed the grou nd. 
The air, the earth, and the waters, were ftore: 
with their refpective inhabitants. At Jaft, man 
was made after the image of God: He appeared, 
walking with countenance erect ; and received his 
Creator’s benediction, as the lord of this new world. 
The Almighty beheld his work when it was fin- 
ifhed, and pronounced it good. Superior beings 
faw with wond er this new acceffion to exiftence. 
The morning ftars fung together, and all the fons 
of God fhouted for j joy. 
D2 
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But on this great work of creation let us not 
merely gaze with aftonifhment. Let us confider 
how it fhould effect our conduét, by prefenting the 
divine perfeétions in a light which, are at once edi- 
fying and comfoyting to man. 
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wBiagraphy. 
CHARACTER OF MR. POPE. 


[SELECTED.] 




















Porr in converfation was below himfelf; 
he was feldom eafy and natural, and feemed afraid 
that the man thould degrade the poet, which made 
him always attempt wit and humour, often unfuc- 
ceisfully, and too often unfeafonably. I have been 
with him a week at a time at his houfe at Twick- 
enham, where I necefiarily faw his mind in its un- 
drefs, when he was both an agreeable and inftruc- 
tive companion, 

His moral character has been warmly attacked, 
and but weakly defended; the natural confequence 
of his fhining turn to fatire, of which many felt, 
and all feared the fmart. It muft be owned that 
he was the moft irritable of all the genus irritabile 
vatum; offended with trifles, and never forgetting 
or forgiving them ; but in this I really think that 
the poet was more in faultthanthe man. He was 
as great an inftance as any he quotes, of the cone 
trarieties and inconfiftencies of human nature; 
for, notwithftanding the malignancy of his fatires, 
and fome blameable paflages of his life, he was 
charitable to his power, active in doing good ofhi- 
ces, and pioufly attentive to an old bed-ridden 
mother, who died but a little time before him. 
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His poor, crazy, deformed body was a mere Pando- 
ya’s box, containing all the phytical ills that ever 
afflicted humanity. This, perhaps, whetted the 
edge of his fatire, and may in fome degree ex- 
cule it. 

I will fay nothing of his works, they {peak fufli- 
ciently for themfelves ; they will live as long as let- 
ters and tafte fhall remain in ‘this country, and be 
more and mare admired as envy and refentment 
fhall fubfide. But I will venture this piece of claf- 
fical blafphemy, which is, that however he may be 
fuppofed to be obliged to Horace, Horace is more 
abliged to him. CHESTERFIELD. 








Original JOaetryp.. 


A PASTORAL, 


IN IMITATION OF SHENTONE, 








{Written in Bofor, on the rith of April, 1795.7 


pn | a 
Heo” blythe, and how gay were the flowers, 
‘ When Colin appear’d on the green; 
The bleffoms burft forth in the bowers, 
To heighten, and gladden the fcene. 


The birds were all perch’d on the {prays, 
They crouded arouid in a throng, 
Twas Colin infpir'd their lays, 
His gyodnefs invited their fong, 


No fhepherd complain’d that his fleece, 
Was rivith'd, or taken by fraud ; 

The vines were all cultur’d in pe.ce, 
‘The flocks never rambled abroad, 


His cottage was Charity’s home, 
Soft Sympathy fat ia the door, 
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Inviting the orphans to come, 
And dealing out bread to the poor. 
How fad in reverfe is the gloom, 
What tributes of forrow are paid; 
Ye thepherds, come weep on the tomb, 
Where Colin the generous is laid, 
New laurels forever fhall {pring, 
From Gratitude incenfe fhall rife ; 
Chafte Memory, rich honours thall bring, 
To mark out the place where he Jies. 





— 
SONNET. 


TO THE MOON. 





BY MISS WILLIAMS, 
THE plittering colors of the day are fled, 
Come, melancholy orb! that dwells with night, 
Come! and o'er earth thy wandering lu% re fhed, 
Thy deepeft fhadow, and thy fofteft light. 


To me cengenial! in the gloomy grove, 
When with faint rays the loping upland: fhine ; 
That gloom, thofe peniive rays, alike | love, 
Whofe fadnefs feems in fympathy with mine ; 


But not for this, pale orb; thy light is dear, 
For this, benignant orb ; | hail thee not, 
That while I pour the unavailing tear, 
And mourn that hope to me, ia youth is loft. 


Thy light can vifionary thoughts impart, 
And lead the mufe to fuothe a fulfering heart. 





LEVITIES. 


BY AARON HILL. 
WHEN Chrift =t Cana’s feaft, by power divine, 


Infpired cold water with the warmth of wine : 


See! cry'd they, while in redning tide it gufh'd, 
The bafhful frcam hath {cca its mre! and blufh'd. 
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GILES JOLT. 
GILES JOLT, while fleeping in his cart he lay, 
Some waggith pillf’rers ftole his team away. 
Giles wakes, and cries—What’s here ? Odsdikken !—what— 





Ry Why how now '—Am I Giles, or am I not ? 
i If he, I've loft fix geldings to my {mart ; 


4 If not—oddfbuddikins—['ve found a-cart. 





AS a Weft country Mayor with formal addrefs, 
i Was making his fpeech to the haughty queen Befs, 
« The Spaniard’”’ quoth he, “ with inveterate fpleen, 


** Has prefumed to attack you, a poor virgin Queen ; 
* But your Majefty’s courage has made it appear, 


** That the Don had ta’eu THE wrong sow by the car.” 


alacant 


pt 


MATILDA: A FRAGMENT. 


Pe atebine 


4 screw Was not this cruel :” faid I to Horatio, 
p as foon as we had loft fight of Matilda: ‘It was 
indeed,” replies he ; my heart aches for her, poor 
creature !”—I obierved, f knew nothing that ought 
to make us feta greater value on our mental abilities, 
than the reflection that a poffibility exifts of our 
being deprived of many of them, and often too by 
caufes, in the beginning, of the moft trivial nature. 
* You are right,” replied Horatio. 

‘Taking a walk yefterday, we were met by a fe- 
male of a pale, dejected countenance, yet the ruins 
of beauty were fill evident in her features. She 
was attired in rags ;—a wreath of ftraw encircled 
hier head. & Pleafe to give me a half penny, Sir,” 
faid the. Yes, my dear,” faid 1; and immedi- 
ately gave her one. Some foolifh old woman, who, 
[ apprehend, knew the frantic fair-one, Matilda, 
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(for that was her name’, cried out to her, “ Afk 
the other! Afk the other? meaning my friend 
Horatio. We had now paffed Matilda about a 


hundred yards. She began torun afterus. Un- 


mindful of her footing, when fhe was within about 
fifty yards of us, fhe ftumbled, and fell down on 
her face. She got up immediately, and I believe 

would have limped on to us, though lamed, but fhe 
was fo much weakened by the fall, that the could 
fearcely ftand. Wehalted. I could perceive the 
blood ftarting froma bruife which fhe had receiv- 
ed in her forehead by the fall.. She careiefsly wip- 
edit away with her hand, and ftood tottering, una- 
ble either to return to the old woman or to proceed 
tous. Wewentbacktoher. She looked at us 
attentively, and obferved to one of the old women, 
who was by this time come up to her,“ That young 
gentleman,” pointing to me, and burftingintotears at 
the fame inftan',“‘is exaCUy like myEgbert.” She could 
fay no more,but cried inceffantly for nearten minutes, 
and at intervals I could hear her confufedly fob out 
« E—pb—ert ! Eg—bert !” « What does fhe mean 
by Egbert *” faid | tothe old woman. “OQ Sir,” 
replied fhe, “this poor creature isthe daughter of 
a refpectable farmer in this neighbourhood. She 
was courted by Egbert, a young gentleman of for- 
tune, for her great beauty (and indeed, Sir, fhe was 
abeauty !) He got a too great afcendancy over 
her too credulous heart, robbed her éf her virgin 
rofe, and, to get out of the difgrace of fuch a pro- 
ceeding, went to the Eaft-Indies. She, poor foul ! 
was foon found pre nant, but indulged hopes that 
Ev bert Mee return and marry her. He returned 
not. Her fhame was foon known to the world ;— 


fhe Teaeon, diftratted, and has continued fo ever 
fince.” How long ?” faid I. * Seven years, Sir.” 
« But what is become of the child?” « Her father 
has it —as beautiful a boy as you ever faw.” By this 
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time Matilda had dried up her tears; then fetching 
adeep fi_h, that penetrated my very foul,and look- 
ing earneftly at me, with ftretched out arms, cried, 
«Oh Esbert! Ebert 1” and I believe would have 
kiffed me, had not the old woman kept her back, 
and chid her. She was azain in tears. ©“ What, 
2_bert,” faid the, art thou fo cruel fill!” I could 
bear this no lon ‘er—my tears began to flow copi- 
oufly. Horatio was like one thunderftruck. We 
went away. Matilda kept her eyes riveted on us 
till we had loft fi, ht of her, and then But woe 
to Ex bert !—How, Matilda, could he ufe thy beau- 


teous virtue thus! 


Numerous are fuch Egberts. Let them learn a 
leifon here. J.J. 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS 





ON VARLOUS SUBJECTS. 





Ingratitude never fo thoroughly peirces the human 
breatt, as when it proceeds from thofe, ia whofe behalf 
we have been guilty of tranfgreffion. 





There isan infolence which, none but. thofe who de- 
ferve fome contempt themfelves, can befLow—and thofe 
only who deferve no contempt, can bear. 

Great joy, efpecially after a fudden change and re- 
volution of circumitances, is apt to be filent, and dwells 
rather in the heart than.on the tongue. 





There is nothing fo valuable as knowledge; yet 
there is nothing which men will give themfelves 
fo little trouble to attain ; unlefs it be, perhaps, 
that loweft deoree of it, which is the obje& of curio- 
fity, and which hath, therefore, that ative pailion con- 
fantly employed in its fervice. 
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The volume of nature is the book of knowledge; 
and he becomes Moft wife who makes the molt judicious 
fele€tion. 

Human life may be compared to a game of chefs. 
For, as in the latter, while a gamefter is too attentive 
to fecure himfelf very flrongly on one fide the board, he 
is apt to leave an unguarded opening on the other. 

To love, cannot be an error, as the firft pair enjoyed 
it in their ftate of innocence, while error was yet un- 
‘born. 


APHORISMS ON MAN. 





LAVATER. 


COMPARE carefully and frequently the different 
ways in which the fame perfon fpeaks with you and 
others before you, and with you.alone, or in the prefence 
of others, on the fame topic. 

Spare the lover, -without flattering his paflion : to 
make the pangs of love, the butt of ridicule, is unwife 
and harfh—foothing meeknefs and wifdom fubdue in 
elfe unconquerable things. 

Let the objeé&t of love be careful to lofe none of its 
lovelineds. 





IN our laft we gave fome anecdotes of Theodore, 
King of Corfica. The hifiory, of that extraordinary 
man’s life, of the means by which he attained, and how 
he lott the crown of his adventuroufly gained kingdom, 
is adefideratum. The friend to literature, who will 
communicate that hiftory, will confer a fingular obliga- 
tion upon the Editors of the Nightingale. 





NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To the honorable author of the elegant “ Paftoral in imitation 
of Shenflonc” we tender our grateful acknewlcdgments, 





